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JUNE MEETING, 1881. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday the 9th instant, 
at 3 o'clock P.M. ; the President, Mr. Winthrop, in the 
chair. 

The record of the last meeting having been read, the usual 
monthly reports of the Librarian and Corresponding Secretary 
were presented. 

The President read a letter from Thomas G. Frothingham, 
Esq., presenting, in the name of James Lord Bowes, Esq., of 
Liverpool, England, a curious Revolutionary relic, well de- 
scribed by the inscription which it bears: "Lyme, March the 
9th, A.D. 1776. Major Samuel Seidell's P Horn, made for the 
defence of liberty." This powder-horn is adorned with a 
plan of the British defences and the American works on Bos- 
ton Neck. The grateful acknowledgments of the Society 
were voted to Mr. Bowes and to Mr. Frothingham. 

The President also communicated an invitation to the 
Society from the Bunker Hill Monument Association, to be 
present at the celebration of the one hundred and sixth anni- 
versary of the battle of Bunker Hill at Charlestown on June 
17 ; and an invitation from Mr. T. G. Frothingham to the 
hospitalities of his house in Monument Square on the same 
occasion. 

The Librarian, Dr. Green, mentioned a fact in connection 
with the tablet holding the Prescott and Linzee swords, which 
appeared to have escaped the printed records. It was given 
to the Society in the autumn of 1859 by our Associate, Henry 
Austin Whitney, Esq., and was made by Auguste Eliaers, a 
skilful designer and worker in wood. The inscription was 
prepared by Mr. Whitney, and set up in type for the use of 
the carver by the late Dr. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff.* 

The President presented, in behalf of the author, a copy 
of an interesting volume, entitled " Le Comte de Circourt, 

* A heliotype of this tablet makes the frontispiece to this volume. It was 
prepared to illustrate the oration delivered before the Bunker Hill Monument 
Association by the President of this Society, Mr. Winthrop (who is also the 
President of the Monument Association), on the 17th of June, 1881. The occa- 
sion was the unveiling of the statue of Colonel William Prescott, whose sword, 
by leave of the Council, was displayed toward the close of the oration. A full 
account of the presentation of these swords to the Society in 1859 will be found 
in the Proceedings for April of that year, pp. 258-266. — Eds. 
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son temps, ses e'crits: — Madame de Circourt, son salon, ses 
correspondances." This biographical notice of our late Hon- 
orary Member, Count Adolphe de Circourt, has been prepared 
and printed, as a labor of love, by his friend Colonel Huber- 
Saladin, now in his eighty-third year. It is a privately 
printed Memoir offered by the author to the common friends 
of Count Circourt and himself. The appendix contains a list 
of Count Circourt's writings, embracing twenty-six still un- 
published manuscripts, and nearly two hundred and fifty 
reviews, essays, and notices, on every variety of subject, com- 
municated by him to different periodicals, and published in 
them, furnishing a marvellous exhibition of literary labor and 
accomplishment. 

The President presented two maps of Yorktown and vicin- 
ity, recently published, embellished with portraits of Revolu- 
tionary officers and woodcuts of old Virginia mansions. 

An application from the city of Boston for permission to 
make some additional openings in the walls of the Society's 
building for the purpose of securing better ventilation of that 
portion leased from the Society was referred to a Committee 
consisting of the Treasurer and Messrs. Lodge and Haynes, 
with full powers.* 

The first section being called upon, Mr. Deane said : — 

I wish, Mr. President, to call the attention of the Society 
to a question of bibliography which has excited the interest 
of readers of New England history for a good many years, 
but which has, until recently, met with no satisfactory solu- 
tion. Many of our members are aware that, shortly before 
the Restoration of Charles II., there was issued in London a 
small quarto volume, containing four distinct tracts, each 
separately paged, and with a general titlepage covering the 
whole, entitled " America Painted to the Life," and further 
reciting, at great length, the contents of the volume as con- 
taining the history of the Spanish proceedings, from Colum- 
bus downward, and also the history of New England from 
the year 1628 to 1658, &c. " Publisht by Ferdinand© Gorges, 
Esq.," and " Printed for Nath. Brooke at the Angel in 
Cornhill. 1659." 

The book, a copy of which I now hold in my hand, is a 
very singular production. But it is no part of my present 
purpose to give a minute or lengthened analysis of its con- 

* The Committee decided to allow the proposed alterations asked by the 
city. — Eds. 
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tents, so well known to historical readers. The first and the 
last tracts in the volume were compiled or authorized by 
Ferdinando Gorges, Esq.,* as he is styled, in distinction from 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, his grandfather. Sir Ferdinando 
died in 1647, leaving a son John (his oldest son), who died 
in 1657. John was the father of Ferdinando Gorges, Esq., 
who, on the death of his father, inherited his grandfather's 
claim to the Province of Maine. The second tract is the 
well-known " Brief e Narration " of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
found among his papers by his grandson ; and, though " left 
unfinisht " by the writer, is a most valuable contribution to 
New England history. It was reprinted in 1837 by this 
Society, and in 1847 by the Maine Historical Society. The 
third tract in the volume is neither more nor less than 
Edward Johnson's " Wonder-working Providence of Sions 
Saviour, in New England," as its running title reads, being 
the very sheets of a work of 236 pages published by this 
same Nath. Brooke, " at the Angel, in Cornhill. 1654," and 
entitled, " A History of New England," &c. ; but without 
the name of the author. A copy with this earlier and legiti- 
mate title I have also brought to the meeting. The appear- 
ance of these sheets in the volume, with a false titlepage 
headed " America Painted to the Life," and reciting that the 
work was " written by Sir Ferdinando Gorges," and " Pub- 
lisht since his decease by his grand-child, Ferdinando Gor- 
ges, Esquire, who hath much enlarged it and added several 
accurate Descriptions of his owne," and prefaced by an ad- 
dress to the reader, evidently written by the author of, and 
intended for, the preceding tract, has given rise to the in- 
quiry, By whose agency was this fraud perpetrated? As 
Gorges was the acknowledged editor of the volume, and here 
speaks in his own name, some have hastily concluded that 
the fraud was authorized by him. That he found a willing 
coadjutor in the publisher, who had a not unnatural wish to 
work off the unsold sheets of a book of which neither may 
have known the author, was as readily conceded. But what 
motive Gorges could have had to attempt to palm off on the 
public such a Puritan medley as the " Wonder-working 
Providence," as the work of his grandfather, no one could 

* The volume, as I have said, consists of four tracts. The first and last 
were dated 1659, the second and third were dated 1658, and some have inferred 
that they were originally issued separately, or that those bearing the same date 
were published together, distinct from the others. It is believed, however, that 
the volume, when found in its original condition, uniformly contains the four 
tracts. The signatures indicate that the first and second tracts were printed, or 
set up, at the same time. 

55 
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divine. If his purpose in publishing the genuine tract of Sir 
Ferdinando, with his own abridgment of it, and his comments 
on his grandfather's services in the cause of colonization, had 
been to strengthen his own claims to the territory which he 
had inherited from him, he must have seen that, to whatever 
party or to whatever influence he appealed, no one could be 
deceived into believing that the " Wonder-working Provi- 
dence " came from the same loyal pen which Wrote the " Briefe 
Narration." The act would have been worse than a crime ; 
it would have been a blunder. In no other way could 
Gorges so effectually have damaged his own cause. 

The publishing committee of the sixth volume of the third 
series of this Society's Collections, in which Sir Ferdinando's 
tract is reprinted, attribute this act to the " singular igno- 
rance or consummate fraud" of F. Gorges, Esq. The late 
George Folsom, in a prefatory note to the same work, pub- 
lished in the second volume of the Maine Historical Collec- 
tions, attributes the fraud to the publisher, as being influenced 
by the motive attributed above. " Yet some historical wri- 
ters," he says, "have not hesitated to make this matter a 
subject of reproach to the younger Gorges, as if the decep- 
tion had been practised by his agency, of which there is not 
the slightest evidence. For all that is now known, the de- 
ception, when it came to his knowledge, may have been 
denounced by him in proper terms. At all events, so far as 
appears from the occasional notices of this gentleman, espe- 
cially in respect to the maintenance of his hereditary rights 
against the claims of the colony of Massachusetts Bay, he 
bore a highly honorable character, and acquitted himself in 
that controversy with firmness and independence." 

Mr. Folsom was right. In a catalogue of books prepared 
by our Corresponding Member, Henry Stevens, of London, to 
be sold at Sotheby's auction rooms, London, July 11-15, 
1881, recently received by me, I find the following note, 
by Mr. Stevens, appended to Lot 247, Gorges's "America 
Painted to the Life " : — 

"One of the most difficult of . books relating to New 
England to find complete with all the four Parts. Gorges 
has been much blamed for pirating, or rather appropriating, 
Johnson's Wonder Working Providence, published by N. Brooke, 
in 1654, and, by cancelling title and preface, incorporating it 
entire in this work, with new title and introduction. We 
are now, for the first time, enabled to explain this matter, 
and clear Gorges of the imputation of literary thievery. 
Johnson's book belonged to Brooke, and, not being swift of 
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sale, after four years, when publishing Gorges's book, he took 
upon himself the responsibility of working in and off his dead 
stock. As soon as Gorges found out this trick of his pub- 
lisher, he inserted in the Merourius Publicum newspaper of 
the 13 Sept., 1660, the following 

" ' Advertisement. 

" ' I Ferdinando Gorges, the entituled Author of a late Book, 
called America Painted to the Life, am injured in that addi- 
tional Part, called Sion's Saviour in New England, (as written 
by Sir Ferdinando Gorges ;) that being none of his, and formerly 
printed in another name, the true owner.' " 

The book had been published some eighteen months before 
this disclaimer appeared ; at least, the indefatigable collector, 
Thomason, appears to have secured a copy on the 2 March 
in the preceding year. In what part of England Gorges was 
living at this precise period I am not aware. The concluding 
statement in the above " Advertisement," that the book 
in question had been formerly printed in another name, 
is not strictly true, if by " another name " Gorges meant the 
author's name. All copies that I have seen were printed 
anonymously, but with a preface signed T. H. What Gor- 
ges meant was that the book had been previously issued, 
with no indication, either by publisher or editor, that Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges was the author, but under entirely differ- 
ent auspices. He now claims to have been fraudulently dealt 
with in the publishing of that book, in connection with his 
own tracts, as having been written by his grandfather. 

In conclusion, I ought to add that our Corresponding Mem- 
ber, Mr. Poole, the accomplished librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library, edited an edition of Johnson, published in 
Boston in 1867. He examined at great length the question 
here referred to, and gave judgment against Gorges. It is 
a satisfaction now to be able to pronounce this controversy 
of so many years' standing as closed. 

Mr. Ellis Ames spoke of the death of General Poor of 
Exeter, New Hampshire, in 1781, while in the Revolutionary 
army, which was ascribed to putrid fever. He stated that 
he had himself, in 1823, examined critically the accounts 
obtained from persons cognizant of the transaction, and that 
in fact General Poor was killed in a duel by the Rev. Mr. 
Porter, then a major in command of troops from Bridge- 
water, and an elder brother of the Rev. Eliphalet Porter of 
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Roxbury. Major Porter was relieved from duty after General 
Poor's death, but later was appointed by the government as 
military aid to accompany Lafayette back to France on his 
return to that country. He afterward embarked for Curacoa 
for merchandise, but was never heard of subsequently. His 
military career began on the 5th of May, 1775, as he was 
preaching for his father in what is now Brockton, when the 
report came of an alarm from the British at Weymouth, on 
which he at once dismissed the meeting and proceeded to the 
spot. 

Mr. Abbott Lawrence stated that a part of the pulpit, 
and the deacon's seat of the old Brattle Street Church had 
been placed in the Cabinet on deposit ; and the deposit was 
accepted by a vote of the Society. The pulpit was imported 
from England, and presented to the church by Governor 
Bowdoin. 

Mr. C. W. Tuttle spoke of a recent visit he had made to 
Bermuda, where he had examined the early records of that 
colony from 1616, finding, among other things, conveyances 
of Indian slaves, who from the dates were probably Pequots, 
and survivors of King Philip's War, sold into slavery by order 
of the General Court. The government of the island, Mr. 
Tuttle remarked, is still the same as was established under 
William III. 

The stated meetings for July and August were dispensed 
with by vote as recommended by the Council ; authority 
being reserved however to the President and Secretary to 
call a special meeting, if one should be thought advisable. 

The President then read the following paper on the por- 
trait of John Hampden, now in the White House at Wash- 
ington : — 

I promised, Gentlemen, at our last meeting, to give some 
account, this afternoon, of the portrait of the celebrated John 
Hampden, which is now in the Executive Mansion at Wash- 
ington. I first saw that portrait in January, 1861, when 
I accompanied Mr. Everett, Mr. Amos A. Lawrence, and 
others, to the capital, to bear a memorial from ten or twelve 
thousand of the citizens of Boston on subjects connected 
with the then impending Civil War. Mr. Buchanan was 
President at that time, and, when we were admitted to his 
library for a conference, I recognized the portrait hanging 
over one of the doors. It had no inscription of any sort on 
the frame or elsewhere, and Mr. Buchanan was too much 
engrossed with the gravest public affairs to give more than a 
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passing assent to my remark on the great interest of the pic- 
ture. I then knew little or nothing of its history. 

Nine or ten years afterward, when the Trustees of the 
Peabody Education Fund were dining with President Grant, 
I recognized the portrait again, and on making some allusion 
to it at the dinner-table, I found that nothing was remem- 
bered about it by others, and that there might even be dan- 
ger of its being put out of sight as an unknown head, neither 
ornamental nor appropriate to the Executive Mansion. I 
took the earliest occasion, therefore, to hunt up the record, 
and to communicate the result to those who would be sure to 
take an interest in it. The name of John Hampden was 
thereupon affixed to the frame. 

Seven or eight years later, when the Presidential Mansion 
had passed into other occupancy, I had reason to fear, on re- 
visiting Washington, that the simple name — John Hampden 
— had not secured for the portrait the full consideration 
which it merited, and a somewhat more detailed inscription 
was substituted by the kind intervention of Mrs. Hayes. Yet 
even now there may be a serious doubt whether the interest 
and value of the portrait are appreciated by those who look 
at it, and I promised President Garfield last month, or the 
month before the last, when I was again at Washington, that 
I would put its history into a shape in which it could be no 
longer in danger of being forgotten or misunderstood. 

With this view, I have turned to the Journal of the 
United States Senate, Aug. 14, 1856, as printed in the " Con- 
gressional Globe," where the late Hon. James A. Pearce, of 
Maryland, then chairman of the Congressional Library Com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate, introduced the matter as 
follows : — 

Mr. Peakce. — Mr. President, I have received a letter from the 
late Minister of the United States at the Court of London, enclosing a 
letter to him from Mr. John Macgregor, who is well known as a great 
statist, and as Secretary of the Board of Trade of England. This 
gentleman desires to present to Congress a portrait of John Hampden, 
the great champion of civil liberty. I ask that the letter may be read ; 
after which I shall submit a resolution to the Senate. 

The Secretary read the letter, as follows : — 

Athen^um Club, 19 March, 1856. 

My dear Sib, — You having been so kind as to forward the portrait 
of the patriot Hampden, to be presented from me to the Congress of the 
United States, I think it proper for me to say something of the facts, as 
far as I have ascertained them, as to its authenticity. 

It was formerly in the possession of Sir Richard Ellis, of Buckingham- 
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shire. His family, in the male line, became extinct, and it, with several 
portraits, passed into the possession of collateral heirs, and one of those, 
almost fifteen years ago, on repairing and altering his house, gave the old 
portraits to a decorator and gilder, of the name of Westby, to sell. Westby 
was at the same time employed by me in decorating and gilding my house 
in which Hived, in Lowndes Square, and in which our mutual friend, Lady 
Talbot de Malahide, now resides. From Westby I bought Sir John * Lely 's 
portrait of Lord William* Russell, and this portrait of Hampden, attributed 
to Vandyck, in his earliest and more finished manner. Houbraken en- 
graved from it his portrait of Hampden for his large historical collection. 
I send you this engraved portrait. Houbraken was a somewhat harsh 
engraver, and took liberties with the costumes, though he generally pre- 
served the likeness. In this engraving it will be observed that every fea- 
ture, the moustache, and hair are strikingly correct, the coloring making 
the only difference. There is an ivory bust, very like, taken from it, at 
the seat of the Earl of Buckinghamshire. There was a fine marble bust, 
from the painting, at Stowe, before the magnificent collection of the Duke 
was sold in lots, a few years ago. That bust had on the pedestal the 
following inscription: — 

" John Hampden. — With great courage and consummate abilities he began 
a noble opposition to an arbitrary Court, in defence of the liberties of his 
country; supported them in Parliament, and died for them in the field." 

It is known that at an early period Hampden, disgusted with the des- 
potism of the King and the Church, contemplated settling in America. 
He, his cousin Cromwell, and several others, had actually embarked in 
the Thames, and were prevented from departing by Charles I. It would 
appear, by the following extract from the history of New England, by 
Jedediah Morse, D.D., and the Rev. Elijah Parish, that Hampden had 
previously been in America, when about twenty-eight years of age: — 

" In the spring of 1623 Massasoit fell sick, and sent intelligence of it to the 
Governor, who immediately sent Mr. Winslow and Mr. John Hamden (the 
same man who afterwards distinguished himself by his opposition to the arbi- 
trary and unjust demands of Charles I.) to pay him a visit. They carried with 
them presents, and some cordials for his relief. Their visit and presents were 
very consolatory to the venerable chief, and were the means of his recovery. 
In return for their kindness he informed them of a dangerous conspiracy among 
the neighboring Indians, the object of which was the total extinction of the 
English. By means of this timely discovery, and the consequent spirited exer- 
tions of the Governor, whose wise plans were executed by the brave Captain 
Standish, the colony was once more saved from destruction." 

These circumstances not only associate the name of Hampden with 
America, but with the origin and rise of her political, civil, and relig- 
ious liberties. It was these historical facts, and the honest interest which 
I take in your magnificent country, that suggested to me presenting the 
portrait of the great patriot to your national Congress. 

Wishing, with all sincerity, your safe arrival and happy meeting with 
your friends, and assuring you that I shall, through life, retain the warm- 
est recollection of the happy and instructive times I have had the pleasure 
of enjoying your society, 

Believe me faithfully yours, 

J. Macgregor. 
The Hon. James Buchanan, &c, &c, &c. 



* Probably a mistake in copying for Sir Peter Lely. 
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Mr. Pearce. — Mr. President, It will be perceived by the Senate, 
from Mr. Maogregor's letter, that the portrait which he now offers us 
is attributed to the pencil of Vandyck, the greatest portrait painter 
known after Titian. Vandyck died in England, in the year 1641, 
after having painted the portraits of many of the illustrious men of 
that period. It is not at all unreasonable to suppose, therefore, espe- 
cially when the peculiar style of the portrait is observed, that it is 
really his work. If it be not, however, it can be ascribed to no source 
less distinguished than Sir Peter Lely, who went to England in 1641, 
and succeeded Vandyck in reputation and in business. Whether it 
be the one or the other, the portrait is of value, and special value, 
from the great fame and reputation of either the one or the other 
artist, and to no other can it be attributed. Sir Peter Lely painted 
in the style of Vandyck. It is possible, therefore, it may be his work, 
and not that of Vandyck. But, as I cannot discover the cypher which 
it was the custom of Sir Peter to put on all his portraits, I conclude, 
as Mr. Macgregor states, that this picture is by Vandyck. It has all 
the ease and grace of his style ; the figure has his favorite attitude, 
and the picture is every way worthy of him. Be that as it may, it is 
valuable as the work of a great artist. It is still more valuable on 
account of the great historical interest which attaches to the name of 
John Hampden, the purest of all the patriots and champions of free- 
dom in England, who offered up his life in defence of popular rights 
against royal and despotic prerogative. It derives a further interest 
from the incidents mentioned by Morse, and quoted in Mr. Mao- 
gregor's letter, which connect Hampden with an important event in 
the early history of one of the States of our Union. I suppose that, 
taking into consideration all these things, the reputation of the artist, 
the value of the portrait itself as a work of art, the historical interest 
of the personage whom it represents, and, I will add, the character of 
Mr. Macgregor himself as a distinguished statist, a man of high repu- 
tation generally, and, what naturally enough touches us still more, a 
very liberal friend of our country, there will be no hesitation in accept- 
ing it, with a proper appreciation of the gift. 

The Committee on the Library think the President's house is the 
most appropriate place in which to put this portrait. I ask leave to 
introduce a joint resolution for that purpose. 

Leave was granted, by unanimous consent, to introduce the joint 
resolution (S. No. 40) accepting the portrait of John Hampden, pre- 
sented to Congress by John Macgregor, and it was read twice by its 
title, and considered as in Committee of the Whole. It is : — 

Resolved, Sfc, That the portrait of John Hampden, presented to Con- 
gress by John Macgregor, be accepted, and the Joint Committee on the 
Library be directed to cause the same to be properly framed, and placed 
in the Executive Mansion. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
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On the 10th of January, 1857, the foregoing Resolution 
from the Senate was reported to the United States House of 
Representatives, by Governor Aiken, of South Carolina, from 
the Library Committee of the House to which it had been 
referred, and was passed accordingly. 

In the eleventh volume of the " United States Statutes at 
Large," at page 253, will be found the Joint Resolution of 
Congress, as passed by both branches, and as approved by 
President Franklin Pierce, as follows : — 

" A Resolution accepting the portrait of John Hampden, presented to Congress 
by John Macgregor. 

"Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Portrait 
of John Hampden, presented to Congress by John Macgregor, be 
accepted ; and the Joint Committee on the Library of Congress be and 
they are hereby directed to cause the same to be properly framed and 
placed in the Executive Mansion. 

"Approved, January 13, 3857." 

I trust that the order for it to be " properly framed " did 
not involve the discarding of any antique frame which came 
with the picture, which might have afforded another clew to 
its history, and which no tawdry modern gilding could re- 
place. I fear it must have been so, however, as it hardly 
seems credible that it should have been sent over from Eng- 
land, as a present to the United States, without any frame. 
But it is too late to inquire into this part of the subject. 

There are, however, several points in the letter of Mr. 
Macgregor which it is important to notice. 

1. We all know that the whole story of the patriot Hamp- 
den's having been in America in 1623 has been long ago 
exploded. It is true that Edward Winslow, in his "Relation," 
or "Good Newes from New England," speaks of "having one 
Master John Hamden, a gentleman of London, who then 
wintered with us, and desired much to see the country, for 
my consort, and Hobbamock for our guide." And it is true 
that Dr. Jedediah Morse and the Rev. Elijah Parish, and 
many other writers, have taken it for granted that this was 
the famous patriot. Even our revered founder, Dr. Belknap, 
accepted and sanctioned this idea, in his Biography of Brad- 
ford. But the subject was conclusively disposed of, I think, 
by our late Associate, Dr. Alexander Young, in a foot-note to 
the passage from the " Good Newes," as published in his 
" Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers." That foot-note is as 
follows: — 
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" It was conjectured by Belknap, ' American Biography,' vol. ii. 
p. 229, and has since been repeatedly asserted as a fact by other writers, 
that this person was the celebrated English patriot of the same name. 
But this is highly improbable. Hampden, who was born in 1594, and 
married in 1619, was a member of the Parliament which assembled in 
January, 1621, and was dissolved by James in 1622, under circum- 
stances and in a juncture of affairs which rendered it certain that a 
new Parliament must soon be called. It is not at all likely that a 
person in Hampden's circumstances, a man of family, wealth, and con- 
sideration, would, merely for the sake of gratifying his curiosity, have 
left England at this critical period, on a long voyage to another hem- 
isphere, and run the risk of not being at home at the issuing of the 
writs for a new Parliament. For the passage to America was at that 
time precarious ; the vessels were few, and the voyage a long one ; so 
that a person who undertook it could not reasonably calculate upon 
getting back in much less than a year. Winslow's companion, who- 
ever he was, must have come in the ' Charity,' which brought Weston's 
colony, unless we adopt the improbable supposition that this ' gentle- 
man of London ' embarked in one of the fishing vessels that visited 
the Grand Bank, and took his chance of getting to Plymouth as he 
could. Now the 'Charity' left London the last of April, 1622, and 
arrived at Plymouth the last of June. The visit to Massasoit took 
place in March, 1623, and after this no vessel sailed for England till 
the ' Ann,' September 1 0, in which Winslow went home. Of course 
this 'gentleman of London' must have been absent at least eighteen 
months, which it is altogether improbable that Hampden would have 
done, running the risk of not being at home to stand for the next Par- 
liament, to which he undoubtedly expected to be returned ; as we 
know he actually was. 

" Besides, had this companion of Winslow been the great English 
patriot, the silence of the early Plymouth writers on the point is un- 
accountable. On publishing his ' Good Newes ^rom New England ' 
immediately on his arrival in London, in 1624, one object of which 
was to recommend the new colony, how gladly would Winslow have 
appealed for the correctness of his statements to this member of par- 
liament who had passed more than a year in their Plantation. How 
natural too would it have been for him to have mentioned the fact in 
his ' Briefe Narration,' published in 1646, only three years after the 
death of the illustrious patriot. Bradford, also, whose sympathies 
were all with the popular party in England, in writing an elaborate 
history of the colony, would not have failed to record the long resi- 
dence among them of one who, at the time he wrote, had become so 
distinguished as the leader of that party in the House of Commons. 
That his lost history contained no such passage we may be certain ; 
for had it been there, it must have been quoted either by Prince or 
Morton, who make so free use of it, both of whom too mention this 
visit to Massasoit, and who would not have omitted a circumstance so 
honorable to the colony. 

"Again, Winslow's companion was 'a gentleman of London.' Now 
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although John Hampden happened to be born in London, when his 
father was in Parliament in 1594, he was properly of Buckingham- 
shire. "Winslow, who was himself of Worcestershire, if he knew who 
Hampden was, would not have called him ' a gentleman of London ' ; 
and we cannot suppose that this English gentleman would have spent 
so many months in the Colony without making himself known to its 
two leading men, Winslow and Bradford." 

Since this note was written and published by Dr. Young, 
in 1841, the " lost history" of Bradford, to which it refers, has 
been found, and has verified his belief " that it contained no 
such passage." Meantime, Lord Nugent's " Memorials of 
Hampden " make no reference to any such early visit to New 
England. 

2. Mr. Macgregor's letter makes allusion to the often- 
repeated story of Hampden and Cromwell and others having 
actually embarked for America at one time, and beihg 
arrested on the Thames in their flight, by order of Charles I. 
On this subject, also, the same foot-note of Dr. Young's is 
sufficiently explicit. It proceeds as follows : — 

" Equally unfounded is the statement that has gained so wide a 
currency and become incorporated with the history of those times, and 
is repeated in Lord Nugent's Life of Hampden, that John Hampden, 
in company with Cromwell, Pym, and Hazelrig, had actually em- 
barked for America on board a fleet in the Thames, in 1638, but were 
detained by an order from the Privy Council. Miss Aikin, in her 
Memoirs of Charles I., chap, xiii., was the first to detect and expose 
this error of the historians." 

That John Hampden was warmly interested in the estab- 
lishment of the Massachusetts Colony, in 1630, has recently 
been proved by the correspondence which he had with Sir 
John Eliot, on the subject of Governor Winthrop's " Conclu- 
sions for NewEngland," found among Sir John Eliot's papers 
at Port Eliot, and sent to us by the late John Forster and 
the late Earl of St. Germans.* But the romantic tradition 
of Charles I. preventing, by an arbitrary arrest, the departure 
of those who were to cost him his crown and his head, has 
long been discarded, except as a subject for poetry or fiction. 

There is, however, enough in the life and death of Hamp- 
den to make his portrait pre-eminently welcome and appro- 
priate for the Executive Mansion or the National Gallery of 
our country. As one of the great champions of English lib- 
erty, the brave resister of ship-money, whose death on the 

* See Proceedings of Mass. Hist. Soc. for July, 1865. 
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battle-field recalls that of our own Warren, and whose life 
and character recall those of our own Washington, he has a 
special claim to the admiration and homage of all who are 
enjoying the freedom for which he toiled and bled. 

3. But the more important item of Mr. Macgregor's letter 
is that relating to the portrait itself, and to the manner in 
which it came into his own possession. The statements that 
it came from an ancient mansion in Buckinghamshire, which 
was Hampden's county ; that Houbraken engraved from it 
his historical portrait of Hampden ; that a fine marble bust 
was taken from it for the old Duke of Buckingham at Stowe, 
and an ivory bust for the Earl of Buckinghamshire, — speak 
for themselves. That it was attributed to Vandyck, and in 
his earliest and most finished manner, is also added, while 
Senator Pearce suggests a question whether it were the work 
of Vandyck or Sir Peter Lely. All this might fairly furnish 
a subject for investigation, inspection, and examination by 
artists and connoisseurs. Meantime, it must not be forgot- 
ten, that Lord Nugent, in the preface to his Life of Hamp- 
den, published in 1832, speaks of the portrait belonging 
to Lord St. Germans, at Port Eliot, and which was given by 
Hampden's son Richard to the son of Sir John Eliot, " as, in 
his opinion, the only original of John Hampden in existence." 
Of this latter portrait there is a beautiful engraving in the 
first volume of Lord Nugent's Life, which I have compared 
with the Houbraken print, of which I have a copy ; and 
it seems to me that there is sufficient likeness between them 
to show that they were of the same person, and difference 
enough to show that they were engravings of different orig- 
inal paintings. 

The Macgregor portrait may have been quietly on the 
walls of the old Buckinghamshire mansion in 1832, and may 
not have been known to Lord Nugent. It is a bold thing for 
any one to assume that there is but one oi'iginal portrait of so 
illustrious a man, who was in the way of being painted by 
Vandyck and Sir Peter Lely and Oliver, and Walker and 
Cooper, and other eminent artists of his day. I have heard 
this very portrait at Washington called one of the only two 
originals of Hampden; but it would not surprise me if a third 
and a fourth, and perhaps more, should be found in some of 
the private galleries of England. 

The career and character of Mr. Macgregor give interest 
to the portrait and authenticity to his statements in regard to 
it. He was a Scotchman by birth, but had spent many years 
in Canada in commercial pursuits. He was a voluminous 
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author on statistical and commercial topics, and particularly 
interested in all that related to America. He published, 
among other works, "A Sketch of British America," in 1828; 
" Commercial and Financial Legislation of Europe and Amer- 
ica," in 1841 ; "Commercial Statistics of all Nations," in five 
volumes, 1844-50 ; " Progress of America from the Discovery 
by Columbus to 1846," in two volumes, 1847 ; " Holland and 
the Dutch Colonies," and " Germany and her Resources," 
both in 1848 ; and a " History of the British Empire from the 
Accession of James I.," in two volumes, 1852. He was for 
some time a Secretary of the Board of Trade, and a member 
of Parliament for Glasgow in 1847. He died 23 April, 1857, 
a few months after this portrait was acknowledged by Con- 
gress. I sincerely hope that the acknowledgment may have 
reached England before it was too late. 

I will only add that such a portrait, from such a source, 
and of such an original, deserves every care and every honor 
which can be paid to it ; and that it might well have such a 
place in the Executive Mansion, or in some National Gallery, 
as would bring it more within the reach of public observation 
and admiration. 



